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I —  minds  in  motion — 

Refining  Your  Communication  Skills 


The  joke  on  the  first  day  of 
theater  class  is  to  tell  a  novice 
actor  to  "just  walk  naturally" 
across  the  stage,  and  then  to 
watch.  Suddenly,  the  innate  skills  of 
movement  and  coordination  become 
jumbled  into  a  series  of  labored  and  self- 
conscious  gestures.  The  humor  comes,  of 
course,  from  the  dichotomy  of  having 
something  so  mundane  become  difficult 
and  complex. 

One  of  the  pitfalls  of  investigating 
the  process  of  communication  —  both 
verbal  or  non-verbal  —  is  the  similar 
hazard  of  making  something  that  seems 
commonplace  and  natural  into  something 
that  is  stilted  or  halting.  And  yet,  just  as 
theater  students  must  learn  how  to  move 
across  a  stage  in  a  way  that  appears 
unaffected  and  believable,  educators  must 
learn  how  to  communicate  with 
audiences  in  a  manner  that  is  both 
effective  and  efficient. 

Teaching  is  formal  communication. 
Formal  communication,  unlike  its 
everyday  counterpart,  is  not  simply  a 
casual  behavior.  As  with  acting,  it 
involves  applying  innate  behaviors  and 
skills  in  ways  that  may  seem  spontaneous 
and  natural,  and  yet  are  purposeful  and 
deliberate.  Formal  communication  is  a 
learned  skill  —  one  that  must  be  worked 
at,  developed,  and  honed.  Perhaps  this  is 
why  public  speaking  ranks  among  many 
people's  greatest  fears,  and  why  most 
people  are  reticent  to  translate  their 
thoughts  and  ideas  into  written  form. 

As  public  speakers  and  writers  refine 
their  craft  through  critical  analysis, 
reflection,  and  practice,  educators  can 
refine  their  communication  skills  by 
analyzing  their  purpose,  reflecting  upon 
their  methods,  and  practicing.  For  it 
should  be  the  goal  of  all  educators  to 
communicate  as  clearly  and  direcdy  as 
possible,  and  to  reach  every  individual  in 
their  audience. 


Being  Observant 

Among  the  least  considered  aspects 
of  being  an  effecdve  communicator  is 
being  a  good  observer.  "Sending  out" 
communication  is  actually  the  second 
part  of  an  effective  communicator's  job. 
The  first  is  absorbing  the  overt, 
subliminal,  and  indirect  communicadons 
coming  from  the  audience,  and  using 
what  is  gleaned  to  define  and  refine 
output. 

The  rule  of  "STOP,  LOOK,  and 
LISTEN,"  which  is  often  used  to  teach 
children  how  to  cross  a  street,  can  be 
applied  when  developing  stronger 
observation  and  communicadon  skills. 
At  every  opportunity  during  a  tour  or 
gallery  lesson,  an  observant  communicator 
should  "stop,  look,  and  listen"  for  several 
things.  Among  them  are: 

/    Who  is  the  audience?  Are  they 
homogenous  or  diverse?  What  are 
their  ages,  interests,  and  levels  of 
preparation? 

/     Is  the  audience  focused  or  do  they 
need  to  be  provided  with  a 
perspective  from  which  to  approach 
the  learning  experience? 

/    What  physical  and  emotional  needs 
can  I  idendfy?  What  can  I  do  to  best 
meet  these  needs? 

/     What  kinds  of  quesdons  is  the 
audience  asking?  What  do  these 
questions  reveal  about  the  group's 
interests  and  comprehension? 

/     Do  people  demonstrate  an 

understanding  of  the  discussion? 
Are  some  being  left  behind?  Do  any 
participants  appear  confused? 

/     Have  I  given  everyone  an 
opportunity  to  participate  who 
wishes  to  do  so?  Are  some  potential 
participants  being  thwarted  by  others 
who  would  dominate  the 
conversation? 
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/    What  are  members  of  the  audience 
talking  about  when  they  talk  among 
themselves?  Are  they  discussing  the 
topic  of  the  tour  or  lesson?  Should 
I  consider  shifting  my  focus  to 
respond  to  their  concerns? 

/    How  is  the  audience's  stamina  — 
has  their  interest  peaked;  have  they 
begun  to  tire? 

More  than  likely  you  are  asking 
yourself,  "Who  has  the  time  to  consider 
all  these  things?"  The  answer  is  —  you 
do!  Take  advantage  of  each  stop  along 
your  tour  to  look  and  listen.  Pausing  for 
just  a  few  seconds  before  you  begin  a 
discussion  gives  visitors  the  opportunity 
to  investigate  what  you  are  showing 
them,  while  giving  you  a  few  seconds  to 
become  a  better  observer. 

Using  the  Right  Words 

Recendy,  I  came  across  a  delightful 
and  humorous  little  book  entitled 
The  Superior  Person 's  Book  of  Words. 
Its  pages  are  filled  with  lesser  known  or 
archaic  words  that  are  intended  to 
befuddle,  amaze,  or  impress.  Peter 
Bowler,  the  book's  author,  offers  up  such 
tantalizing  words  as  "formicate,"  which 
means  to  swarm  like  ants.  Then,  the 


author  suggests  (with  tongue-in-cheek) 
that  you  might  use  it  to  tell  a  principal 
"the  Seventh  Grade  is  formicating  all 
over  the  quadrangle." 

Having  a  large  vocabulary  can  be 
fun,  and  is  a  wonderful  and  valuable 
asset  because  it  provides  its  owner  with 
broader  ranges  of  expression  and 
alternative  routes  for  being  understood. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  words  should 
not  be  chosen  merely  because  one  knows 
them,  or  even  because  they  are 
technically  precise,  but  for  their  ability  to 
match  the  needs  and  comprehension 
level  of  their  intended  recipients. 

Using  one's  vocabulary  to 
"befuddle"  or  "amaze"  might  be 
humorous  in  the  context  of  a  parlor 
game,  but  not  in  a  learning  situation. 
Educators  who  use  their  vocabulary  to 
impress,  or  who  choose  words  that  are 
beyond  the  understanding  of  an 
audience,  do  so  at  the  risk  of  totally 
eliminating  their  effectiveness. 

Employing  vocabulary  that  is  too 
technical,  even  though  correct,  can 
actually  stifle  comprehension  and  make 
listeners  hostile.  For  example,  how 
would  you  feel  if  you  went  to  see  a 
doctor  about  a  rash  that  appeared  on  your 
( Continued  on  next  page. ) 
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hands  and  she  told  you  that  you  had 
"paronychia  caused  by  Candida." 
Apprehensive,  certainly. 
Disenfranchised,  almost  assuredly 
(unless  you  had  a  background  in  medical 
terminology).  And,  if  a  more 
comprehensible  explanation  wasn't 
forthcoming  fast,  you  might  even 
become  angry  or  freightened! 

It  is  neither  fair  nor  wise  to  tell 
someone  that  they  have  "paronychia 
caused  by  Candida"  when  you  might 
simply  have  told  them  that  they  have 
dishpan  hands.  The  same  is  true  of  using 
scientific,  technical,  or  historical 
terminology  with  visitors  lacking 
appropriate  definitions. 

When  speaking  with  colleagues, 
scholars,  or  experts,  it  may  be  fitting  to 
use  words  best  known  within  academic 
circles.  Such  words  presume  a  reservoir 
of  knowledge  and  serve  as  a  sort  of 
shorthand  for  complex  thoughts  or  ideas. 
When  speaking  with  the  general  public, 
however,  such  words  constitute  a  secret 
code  to  which  the  audience  is  not  privy. 
In  the  majority  of  teaching  situations 
within  museums,  historic  homes, 
botanical  gardens,  and  zoological  parks, 
the  most  suitable  words  are  those  that 
help  people  to  understand  in  spite  of 
knowing  little  about  the  field  or  topic  of 
discussion. 

Is  it  ever  appropriate  to  teach  visitors 
new  vocabulary  in  the  course  of  your 
tour?  It  may  be,  especially  if  asked  to  do 
so  in  the  context  of  a  school  visit,  or 
when  helping  visitors  express  their  own 
thoughts  more  efficiently.  When  you  feel 
that  you  should  introduce  a  new 
vocabulary  word  to  visitors,  refrain  from 
asking  if  anyone  knows  the  word's 
meaning.  (Why  point  out  what  people  do 
not  know  or  find  yourself  engaged  in  a 
debate?)  Offer  your  audience  the 
definition.  Then,  use  the  word  or  term  in 
the  context  of  a  sentence,  and/or  apply  it 
to  appropriate  examples. 

For  instance,  you  might  tell  your 
audience,  "The  style  of  architecture  you 
are  describing  is  known  as  'Gothic'  The 


term  'Gothic'  is  an  art  historical  label  that 
refers  to  a  style  of  building  produced 
from  1 150  to  about  1550.  Gothic 
architecture  is  characterized  by  the 
interior  arches  and  columns  you 
mentioned,  as  well  as  by  high  vaulted 
ceilings,  and  exterior  buttresses  that 
support  the  weight  of  the  structure. 
The  church  depicted  in  this  painting  is 
an  example  of  a  Gothic  structure." 

My  advice  is  to  think  hard  before 
initiating  a  vocabulary  lesson,  however. 
Visitors  will  only  retain  a  few  things 
from  your  brief  encounter  . . .  ask  yourself 
whether  those  things  should  be  ideas, 
concepts,  methods,  or  vocabulary.  In 
other  words,  ask  yourself,  "Do  casual 
visitors  really  need  to  learn  that  the 
botanical  name  for  a  geranium  is 
Pelargonium  hortorum?" 

Avoiding  Ambiguous  and 
Judgmental  Language 

National  Public  Radio  reported  that, 
in  upstate  New  York,  a  romantic  young 
man  decided  to  propose  to  his  intended 
by  asking  for  her  "hand  in  marriage"  on  a 
billboard. 

"Terry,  will  you  marry  me?"  the 
board  read;  it  was  signed  "Bob."  Within 
the  course  of  a  week,  eleven  women 
named  Terry  dating  men  named  Bob 
called  the  billboard  agency  wondering  if 
this  gesture  was  from  their  fellow. 
Eventually,  the  appropriate  Terry  did 
connect  with,  and  accepted  the  proposal 
from,  her  Bob.  But,  as  the  N.P.R. 
reporter  stated,  the  lesson  in  this  is  to 
"...  say  what  you  mean.  People  are 
easily  confused  or  misled." 

Audiences  can  easily  be  confused  or 
misled  if  opinions  are  not  distinguished 
from  facts.  Telling  visitors  that 
something  is  "an  excellent  example," 
"a  very  significant  artifact,"  or  "a  lesser 
quality  piece"  is  not  only  subjective  and 
ambiguous,  it  disenfranchises  those  who 
either  do  not  understand  your  reasons  for 
saying  it  or  who  may  disagree. 


Although  a  qualitative  judgment  may 
have  been  told  to  you  with  authority,  by 
an  authority,  it  remains  an  opinion  and 
not  a  fact.  For  the  sake  of  clarity,  it  is 
best  to  speak  without  judgments  about 
your  collection  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
once  judgments  are  made,  open 
consideration  usually  stops. 

To  impart  a  judgment  that  has  not 
been  personally  developed  through 
reflective  thinking  and  personal 
understanding  is  to  impart  a  prejudice  (or 
a  pre-judgment  of  the  facts).  If  you  feel 
compelled  to  share  something  subjective 
about  an  object,  animal,  or  artifact  that 
will  be  examined,  make  a  point  of  doing 
so  after  your  visitors  have  considered  it, 
and  be  sure  to  tell  your  audience  that  this 
view  reflects  the  opinion  of  our  curator, 
director,  or  whoever. 

Communicating  Clearly 

Communicating  clearly  requires 
more  than  simply  knowing  what  you 
mean  to  say.  Others  must  understand  the 
meaning  of  what  you've  said.  And,  there, 
as  Shakespeare  once  wrote,  "is  the  rub." 

As  you  reflect  upon  the  suggestions 
and  ideas  offered  in  this  issue  of 
The  Docent  Educator,  remember  that 
enhancing  your  communication  skills  is 
hard  work,  but  it  is  also  essential  to 
improving  your  teaching  performance. 
Stronger  communication  skills  will  allow 
you  to  enfranchise  and  reach  more  of 
your  audience,  including  those  who  have 
different  learning  styles,  those  who  hold 
alternate  points-of-view,  and  those  who 
have  special  needs. 


Alan  Gartenhaus 
Publishing  Editor 
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Communicating  at  Age  Level 

by  Margaret  Love 


Planning  effective  tours  for 
school  groups  depends  on  your 
awareness  of  the  gradual 
changes  in  children  as  they 
acquire  mature  observation  and  language 
skills.  The  following  are  some 
guidelines  gleaned  from  the  research 
findings  and  practical  experiences  of 
various  sources,  such  as  Howard  Gardner 
and  Michael  Parsons.  You  should  be 
better  able  to  communicate  with  young 
people  if  you  are  aware  of  these 
basic  differences. 

4  -  6 year  old  children: 

★  may  be  described  as  thoughtful 

★  are  eager  to  please  and  have  a  sense 
of  responsibility 

★  have  an  increased  awareness  of  the 
world  outside  their  family  circle 

★  can  tell  time,  but  have  no  sense  of 
historic  time 

★  are  protective  of  younger  children 

★  think  of  themselves  as  the  center  of 
the  universe  and  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  that  other  people  may 
have  a  different  point  of  view 

★  enjoy  recognizable  subject  matter 

★  express  their  feelings  eagerly  and 
loudly 

★  respond  in  an  egocentric  and 
subjective  manner,  focusing  on 
personal  associations 

★  can  identify  colors  and  shapes 

★  have  a  beginning  awareness  of  the 
existence  of  other  cultures  and 
people,  but  do  not  quite  understand 
what  that  means  in  terms  of 
everyday  life. 

7-8  year  old  children: 

▲    are  self-reliant,  sociable,  more  out- 
going, active,  and  conscientious 

A    are  beginning  to  be  concerned  for 
rules  and  conventions 

A    are  critical  of  others 

A    cooperate  with  other  children  and 
participate  in  team  sports 

A    are  confident  in  their  own  immediate 
environment 


A    are  eager  to  learn;  have  a  high  level 
of  absorption  of  new  information, 
especially  when  related  to  familiar 
concepts  or  personal  experiences 

A    have  active  imaginations  that  are 
greatly  influenced  by  television  and 
film  characters  and  images. 

9  - 10  year  old  children: 

->    are  becoming  more  practical  and 
fastidious 

->    are  more  academically  focused 

are  generally  more  self-confident  but 
sometimes  shy  when  they  are  the 
center  of  attention 
are  well  mannered,  self-controlled, 
and  concerned  for  proper  behavior 
are  likely  to  be  part  of  a  clique,  or 
social  group,  in  school  and  to 
depend  on  peer  group  approval 
are  able  to  make  fine  distinctions, 
such  as  between  hues  and  intensities 
of  color 

-»    are  conscious  of  patterns  in  nature 

and  landscapes 
^    can  focus  on  detail  with  greater  accuracy 
^    have  increasing  attention  and 

interest  spans 

can  discover  figurative  elements  in 
abstract  art  works. 

11  - 12  year  old pre-adolescents: 

•  are  gaining  confidence  and 
becoming  more  aware  of  the 
requirements  of  adult  standards  in 
their  own  work,  however  are  also 
aware  that  their  own  manual  skills 
are  often  less  well  developed  than 
their  critical  capabihties 

•  are  beginning  to  make  informed  and 
personal  judgments 

•  have  an  increasing  ability  to 
perceive  the  world  outside  their  own 
experiences 

•  have  the  ability  to  deal  with 
abstraction 

•  are  becoming  more  self-conscious 
and  fearful  of  appearing  foolish 

•  may  be  hesitant  to  volunteer  ideas. 


12  - 13  year  old  adolescents: 

■  enjoy  a  sense  of  fun  and  laughter, 
and  have  acquired  a  sense  of  the 
ridiculous 

■  accept  information  as  offered,  but 
also  want  to  know  reasons  for  things 

■  like  participating  in  the  discovery  of 
new  ideas  and  finding  out  about 
other  people's  ways  of  doing  things 

■  vary  enormously  in  stages  of 
physical,  intellectual,  and  emotional 
maturity 

■  have  become  very  self-conscious 

■  include  some  individuals  who  tend 
to  be  bored  easily. 

14  - 17  year  old  adolescents: 

T    are  very  self  conscious 
T    can  be  very  susceptible  to  peer  group 
pressure 

T    may  reject  what  they  do  not  want  to 

see,  feel,  or  learn  about 
T    can  feel  alienated  in  a  gallery 

environment 
T    may  participate  well  in  lively 

discussions  when  their  ideas  seem 

well  considered 
T    are  confident  in  their  self-awareness 

and  have  well-developed  perceptual 

skills 

T    can  formulate  complicated  abstract 

ideas  and  make  solidly  based 

judgments  and  decisions 
T    are  interested  and  interesting 
T    if  engaged  and  well-mannered,  can 

be  toured  as  though  they  were  adults 

in  most  circumstances. 

A  

Margaret  Love  has  served  as  a 
volunteer  guide,  or  decent,  at  The  Art  Gallery 
of  Western  Australia,  in  Perth,  Australia, 
since  1978.  This  article  is  excerpted  from 
her  honors  dissertation,  entitled  "The  Role  of 
the  Voluntary  Guide  in  Public  Education 
Programmes. "  Other  excerpts  have  been 
published  in  The  Docent  Educator,  including 
"An  International  Overx'iew  of  Art  Docents,  " 
which  appeared  in  the  Spring  1994  issue. 
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Just  a  Little  Respect 


Minority  cultures  recognize 
disrespect,  for  they 
encounter  it  often.  It  is 
fairly  easy  for  the 
museum,  representing  as  it  so  often  does 
the  values  of  the  dominant  culture,  to  slip 
into  unintentional  disrespect  for  other 
cultures.  But  it  is  also  fairly  easy  to 
communicate  respect.  When  exhibiting 
material  aspects  of  cultures,  it  is  essential 
that  the  museum  send  messages 
respectful  of  that  cultural  group.  You 
must  let  them  know  that  you  did  your 
homework  —  that  you  asked  questions 
and  really  listened  to  the  answers. 

In  October,  1994,  the  Cultural 
Heritage  Center  in  Pierre,  South  Dakota, 
opened  a  new  permanent  exhibition 
entitled  "Oyate  Tawicoh'an"  (The  Ways 
of  the  People).  "Oyate  Tawicoh'an" 
examines  Sioux  culture  through  the  four 
cardinal  virtues  of  their  society: 
generosity,  courage,  fortitude,  and 
wisdom.  It  presents  the  Sioux  as  a  living 


In  "Oyate  Tawicoh  'an, "  visitors  learn  that  the  buffalo  has  spiritual,  as  well  as  practical, 
significance  for  the  Sioux  people.  photo:  S.D.  State  Historical  Society,  Robert  Travis 


culture  by  taking  the  Sioux  point-of-view, 
using  the  Sioux  language  in  text  and 
audiovisual  programs,  offering  traditional 
Sioux  stories,  and  by  displaying  objects 
in  a  new  and  different  context.  Our 
educational  goals  for  the  exhibit  also 
reinforced  the  idea  that  the  Sioux  culture 
is  vibrant  and  alive;  that  it  is  better 
explained  using  its  own  societal 
guideposts;  that  there  are  genuine, 
explainable  cultural  differences  between 
the  Sioux  and  non-Sioux;  and  more 
generally,  that  simple  objects  can  have 
complex  meanings.  [To  learn  more  about 
this  exhibition  and  its  educadonal 
objecdves,  read  Ms.  Nicholson's  article, 
which  appeared  in  the  Winter  1994  issue 
of  The  Docent  Educator.] 

Although  we  do  not  know  for  certain 
how  our  educational  goals  are  being  met, 
there  is  one  message  that  our  visitors 
seem  to  take  away  from  the  exhibition. 
That  message  is  "respect"  —  respect  for  a 
people,  respect  for  a  culture,  and  respect 
for  the  intelligence  of  our  visitors  to  sort 
it  all  out.  We  attempted  to  convey  this 
respect  in  a  number  of  ways. 

Communicating  respect  to  museum 
visitors  through  exhibits  and  programs 
begins  in  the  planning  process.  When 
planning  "Oyate  Tawicoh'an,"  the 
museum  staff  worked  in  partnership  with 
a  committee  of  Sioux  advisors.  These 
advisors  learned  very  quickly  that  we 
intended  for  them  to  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  "design"  of  the  exhibit 
and  not  to  act  as  rubber  stamps.  Chair  of 
the  Indian  Advisory  Committee  Martin 
Brokenleg  later  told  me  he  felt  from  the 
beginning  that  we  would  take  his 
comments  seriously.  He  said  he 
understood  this  as  much  from  our  body 
language  as  from  our  comments  and 
quesdons. 

The  museum  also  communicates 
respect  to  its  visitors  by  being 
"accessible"  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the 
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Sioux  advisors  said  the  museum  could  exhibit  pipes;  however,  the  bowl  and  stem  should  be 
separated,  and  rest  on  a  bed  of  sage.  photo:  S.D.  State  Historical  Society,  Robert  Travis 


word.  Did  you  have  the  visitor  in  mind 
as  you  designed  the  exhibit,  the 
programs,  and  the  tours?  Will  people 
who  are  not  of  the  culture  presented  feel 
as  if  they  are  invited  in?  Does  your 
presentation  convey  an  exclusivity?  Can 
docents  speak  knowledgeably  about  the 
culture,  and  do  they  do  so  without 
judgment? 

Because  many  of  our  visitors  cannot 
"read"  objects,  the  words  we  use  are  of 
great  importance.  We  attempted  to  use 
language  and  words  in  "Oyate 
Tawicoh'an"  in  ways  that  communicate 
respect. 

"Look  at  this!"  an  Indian  visitor  said 
to  me  when  explaining  his  comfort  in  our 
gallery.  "This  is  my  language."  The 
visitor's  delight  in  seeing  objects  from  his 
culture  named  in  his  language,  or  hearing 
people  speak  the  language,  should  not 
have  been  a  unique  experience  for  him, 
but  it  was.  The  use  of  native  languages  in 
exhibits  and  programs  is  a  daunting  task, 
because  of  the  difficulties  in  spelling, 
pronunciation,  and  translation.  It  is, 
however,  respectful.  In  our  case,  not 
using  the  language  would  have 
perpetuated  the  notion  that  the  Sioux 
culture  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Beyond  using  the  language, 
however,  you  must  ensure  that 
translations  are  correct.  It  is  a  difficult 
task  to  translate  anything,  but  if  you  do  it 
accurately,  imagine  the  positive 
impression  it  will  have  on  visitors  from 
that  culture.  It  speaks  volumes  about 
your  willingness  to  find  and  work  with 
native  speakers. 

On  the  same  subject,  selecting  the 
appropriate  name  of  an  Indian  tribe  may 
also  be  fraught  with  the  peril  of 
disrespect.  Many  Indian  tribes  in  the 
United  States  bear  unflattering  names  that 
they  did  not  give  themselves.  The  Sioux, 
for  example,  were  named  by  the  French, 
in  a  corruption  of  an  Ojibwa  word 


meaning  "snakes."  The  Sioux  name  for 
themselves  is  "Oceti  Sakowin"  (the  seven 
council  fires),  which  we  used.  What  you 
choose  to  call  your  subject  sends  a 
powerful  message. 

The  "language  of  respect"  avoids 
using  loaded  words.  Is  "horse  stealing" 
really  theft  as  Europeans  understand  it,  or 
in  this  cultural  context  could  it  mean 
something  else?  Perhaps  there  is  a  more 
appropriate  term  to  use?  Did  the  Sioux 
avoid  menstruating  women  because  they 
are  "unclean?"  In  Sioux  society,  they  are 
avoided  because  during  their  monthly 
cycle  they  are  considered  extremely 
powerful.  When  confronted  with  loaded 
words  in  anthropological  texts,  ask  your 
advisors.  Perhaps  it  is  the  anthropologist 
who  has  misunderstood.  Or,  perhaps  the 
translation  is  simply  incorrect. 

For  instance,  Tasunka  Kokipapi  had 
a  reputation  for  keeping  fine  horses.  His 
name  translates  as  either  "The  Young 
Man  of  Whose  Horses  They  [the  enemy] 
Are  Afraid,"  or  "Young  Men  Fear  His 
Horses."  For  years,  though,  this  Oglala 


man  has  been  referred  to  in  books  and  by 
museums  as  "Young  Man  Afraid  of  His 
Horses."  The  difference,  of  course,  is 
enormous. 

When  it  comes  to  cultural  objects, 
generally  only  members  of  that  culture 
are  likely  to  recognize  sacred  or  sensitive 
objects  and  their  disrespectful  treatment. 
This  is  another  instance  in  which  advisors 
can  play  a  key  role.  In  our  case,  advisors 
told  us  that  it  would  be  acceptable  to 
exhibit  pipes  —  instruments  of  prayer  in 
Sioux  culture.  However,  they  advised 
that  the  bowl  and  stem  should  be 
separated,  and  that  they  should  properly 
be  displayed  on  a  bed  of  sage  —  a 
cleansing  herb. 

We  were  also  told  that  it  was 
acceptable  to  exhibit  a  "medicine 
bundle."  This  particular  bundle  was  an 
herbal  healing  kit  rather  than  a  sacred 
bundle.  In  another  instance,  advisors 
recommended  that  a  small  ball  used  in  a 
sacred  ceremony  rest  on  a  red  cloth,  as  a 
way  to  further  indicate  its  sacredness.  It 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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is  possible  that  you  may  have  sacred 
objects  in  your  collection  that  would  not 
be  appropriate  to  show.  In  the  United 
States,  many  of  these  objects  may 
eventually  be  subject  to  repatriation.  If 
your  advisors  tell  you  not  to  show  an 
object,  then  it  is  prudent  to  respect  their 
wishes.  Although  any  or  all  of  this  may 
be  lost  on  a  non-Indian  visitor,  it  is  still 
important  to  communicate  this  message 
of  respect  for  sacred  objects. 

Art  communicates.  In  "Oyate 
Tawicoh'an,"  we  deliberately  did  not  use 
the  works  of  non-Indian  artists  to 
illustrate  the  exhibits.  To  have  used  the 
works  of  George  Catlin  or  Karl  Bodnier 
would  have  sent  the  wrong  message.  The 
use  of  winter  count  symbols,  pictographs, 
and  even  the  drawings  of  Sioux  children 
powerfully  suggests  just  whose  "voice"  it 
is  the  visitor  is  hearing;  just  who  owns 
the  exhibit.  None  of  this  is  made 
e.xplicit,  but  Indian  visitors  do  notice. 


Guests  at  the  opening  of  "Oyate  Tawieoli  'an "  heard  honoring  songs  and  prayers  in  the 
Lakota  language.  photo:  S.D.  State  Historical  Society,  Robert  Travis 


Finally,  devise  an 
organizing  principle  that 
suits  your  subject.  It  is 
respectful  to  demonstrate 
that  you  have  thought 
about  the  culture  you  are 
exhibiting  or  touring, 
rather  than  trying  to 
shoehorn  it  into  an  ill- 
fitting  framework.  The 
exhibit  should  meet  the 
needs  of  the  culture  you 
are  presenting.  For 
"Oyate  Tawicoh'an"  that 
meant  organizing  the 
exhibit  and  tours  around 
the  four  cardinal  virtues 
of  Sioux  society.  Our 
Sioux  visitors  are  pleased 
to  see  the  virtues 
mentioned  as  cultural 
imperatives. 
Immediately,  it  gives 
them  confidence  that  we 
made  it  our  business  to 
find  out  who  they  are. 
For  other  cultural  groups, 
there  may  be  many  valid 


organizing  principles,  but  the  traditional 
anthropological  approach  need  not 
always  be  considered  best. 

A  person  with  an  open  and  curious 
mind  will  find  that  respecting  other 
cultures  is  easy.  And,  when  one  can 
respect  the  differences  between  cultures, 
it  is  not  too  far  a  leap  to  understand  their 
similarities.  Museums  can  be 
instrumental  in  helping  visitors  make 
this  leap.  One  Indian  visitor  told  us 
that  "not  too  many  museums  are  as 
respectful  of  my  culture."  It  is  never  too 
late  to  change. 


Claudia  J.  Nicholson  is  Curator  of 
Collections  for  the  Cultural  Heritage  Center 
Museum,  a  program  of  the  South  Dakota  State 
Historical  Society  in  Pierre,  South  Dakota. 
She  received  her  B.A.  in  history  from  Mary 
Washington  College  and  an  M.A.  in  History 
Museum  Studies  from  the  Cooperstown 
Graduate  Program.  Prior  to  moving  to  South 
Dakota,  Ms.  Nicholson  was  an  exhibits 
specialist  at  the  National  Archives  in 
Washington,  D.C. 


Students  can  sit  inside  a  full-sized  tipi  and  experience  how  real 
tipis  were  set  up.     photo:  S.D.  State  Historical  Society,  Robert  Travis 
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minds  in  motion  workshops 

participatory  worksiiops  for  docents  and  staff  educators  field  at  your  institution 

♦  interactive  Teaching  -  a  general  introduction  to  inquiry  teaching  and  techniques  that  encourage  visitor  participation 

♦  Questioning  Strategies  -  an  examination  of  open-ended  questioning,  language  use,  and  teaching  methodologies 

♦  Teaching  toward  Creative  Thinking  -  routes  toward  provoking  divergent,  expansive  thinking  and  personalized  reflection 

♦  Learning  Styles  -  an  overview  of  how  people  learn,  and  how  personal  learning  differences  are  reflected  in  our  teaching 

Workshops  can  be  scheduled  for  up  to  four  hours  in  length,  and  will  incorporate  the  collection  of  the  hosting  institution. 
For  further  information,  write  to  The  Docent  Educator,  or  call  us  at  (206)  323-4966. 
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Listening  Means  More  than 
Hearing  Clearly 


It  is  said,  "when  you  have  a 
question,  ask  an  expert."  And 
that's  just  what  I  do  when  I  want  to 
know  how  to  design  tours  to 
accommodate  people  who  are  deaf  or 
hard  of  hearing.  So  let  me  introduce  you 
to  two  experts  —  in  matters  both  of 
museums  and  accommodations  —  and  let 
them  help  you  improve  tours  for 
everyone,  including  deaf  or  hard-of- 
hearing  visitors. 

These  two  experts  have  a  lot  in 
common,  but  they  are  also  very  different 
people.  First,  let  me  introduce  Jane 
Glaser.  Jane  has  worked  in  museums  for 
32  years,  as  director  of  a  children's 
museum  and  planetarium,  director  of  the 
Smithsonian's  Office  of  Museum 
Programs,  and  as  author  of  a  soon-to-be- 
published  book  on  museum  careers. 
She  has  no  shortage  of  energy  and  travels 


Deborah  M.  Sonnenstrahl  is  a  professional  educator  who  was  born  deaf.  Her  main  mode  of 
communication  is  sign  language.  She  wants  docents  to  remember  that  you  are  speaking  with  her, 
and  not  with  the  person  who  serves  as  an  interpreter.  photo:  Janice  Majewski 


widely  to  visit  and  work  with  museums 
around  the  world. 

About  12  years  ago,  Jane  began  to 
lose  her  hearing.  For  the  first  five  years 
her  loss  progressed  slowly;  then  her 
hearing  level  dropped  suddenly  and 
plateaued.  It's  been  at  a  fairly  consistent 
level  ever  since.  Even  though  Jane  wears 
two  hearing  aids,  amplification  does  not 
help  her  much.  Jane's  particular  type  of 
hearing  impairment  keeps  her  from  being 
able  to  discriminate  words  (i.e.,  being 
able  to  understand  what  she  hears).  That 
means  that  amplification  only  makes  the 
indistinguishable  sounds  louder  —  it  does 
not  clear  up  the  meaning  of  the  sounds. 

Jane  relies  on  speech  and 
speechreading  for  communication.  She's 
learned  a  few  signs,  here  and  there,  but 
depends  primarily  on  her  residual 
hearing,  her  speechreading  skills,  and  an 
occasional  written  note  to  gather 
information.  Jane,  of  course,  loves  to  go 
to  museums  of  any  kind,  but,  she  finds 
herself  staying  away  from  tours  these 
days  because  docents  usually  don't  know 
how  to  communicate  with  her  effectively. 

Deb  Sonnenstrahl  is  also  a  museum 
professional.  She  is  the  chair  of  the  Art 
Department  of  Gallaudet  University, 
where  she  has  taught  for  30  years.  Deb 
has  a  Ph.D.  in  the  education  of  deaf 
students,  with  a  certification  in  museum 
studies.  She  has  conducted  some  of  the 
best  and  most  animated  tours  ever  of  the 
Hirshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture 
Garden,  drawing  in  fascinated  hearing 
visitors  to  her  groups  of  deaf  students  as 
she  proceeds  through  the  galleries  and 
garden.  As  art  historian,  advocate  for 
deaf  artists,  and  advocate  for  museum 
access.  Deb's  a  triple  dynamo  expert  for 
art  museums  in  particular. 

Deb  was  bom  deaf.  She  hated 
museums  as  a  child  because  she  saw 
them  as  beautiful  surroundings  filled  with 
moving  mouths  that  made  no  sense.  Her 
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main  mode  of  communication  today  is 
sign  language;  however,  her 
speechreading  skills  are  exceptional, 
making  her  most  comfortable  in  signed 
tours  but  able  to  follow  a  lot  of  the 
information  in  well-presented  spoken 
ones. 

As  you  can  see,  these  two  women 
share  in  common:  1 )  a  tremendous 
amount  of  museum  expertise;  2)  a  great 
love  for  museums  and  what  they  do;  and, 
3)  very  little  usable  hearing  for  aurally 
taking  in  museum  tour  information.  But 
their  similarities  do  not  mean  that  the 
accommodations  they  need  on  a  tour  are 
always  the  same  —  and  these  two  women 
represent  some  of  the  diversity  you  will 
find  when  you  have  people  who  are  deaf 
or  hard  of  hearing  in  your  tour  groups. 
Let's  see  what  works  for  each  of  these 
women  and  others  like  them. 

For  people  who  are  hard  of  hearing, 
Jane  recommends,  first  and  foremost,  that 
you  slow  down  your  speech  slightly  and 
(PLEASE)  don't  shout.  Yelling  doesn't 
help  at  all  (in  fact,  it  often  further  distorts 
your  speech  and  makes  discriminating 
words  even  more  difficult),  but  speaking 
a  little  more  slowly  and  distinctly 
(without  exaggerating)  is  a  very  effective 
speechreading  aid.  Jane  has  a  pet  peeve 
with  beards  and  mustaches  and  stiff  upper 
lips  —  enemies  all  to  speechreading.  So 
trimming  back  your  facial  hair  and 
animating  your  mouth  movements  (and 
offering  some  accompanying  body 
language)  will  definitely  improve  your 
rapport  with  her. 

Of  course,  clear  speech  or  not, 
speechreading  can  only  be  accompHshed 
when  people  can  see  you.  So, 
maintaining  eye  contact  with  people  who 
are  hard  of  hearing  is  essential.  Always 
face  those  group  members,  keep  them 
facing  you,  and  allow  people  to  stop 
walking  and  to  regain  a  good  viewing 
position  at  each  new  object  before  you 


start  talking  again. 
Jane  said  she  always 
prefers  to  stand  right 
near  the  docent; 
however,  some 
people  may  be  less 
assertive  and  depend 
on  you  to  choose  a 
highly  visible 
position  at  each  stop. 

Jane  also 
suggests  that  you 
verbally  indicate 
upcoming  subject 
and  location 
transitions  —  that  is, 
tell  people  when  you 
are  about  to  change 
topics  or  to 
physically  move  on 
to  the  next  object. 
That  important  little 
tip  lets  people: 

1)  create  a  context 
for  your  presentation 
materials  (and  enable 
them  to  fill  in  words 
they  may  not  be  able 
to  catch  through 
speechreading),  and 

2)  anticipate  your 
movements.  The 

latter  assistance  makes  them  more 
comfortable  knowing  that  when  you  turn 
to  leave,  you've  stopped  talking  and 
they're  not  missing  anything. 

Finally,  while  Jane  hasn't  yet  found 
an  assistive  listening  system  that  benefits 
her  on  tours,  she  said  that  many  people 
can  effectively  use  individual  FM  or 
induction  loop  systems.  She  strongly 
recommends  that  docents  become 
familiar  with  the  systems  and  how  they 
work  so  that  if  their  museums  offer  them, 
or  if  people  bring  their  own  equipment, 
the  docents  can  use  them  correctly  and 
for  their  best  purpose. 
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Museum  professional  Jane  Glaser  wears  two  hearing  aids;  however, 
her  impairment  makes  it  difficult  for  her  to  understand  what  she  hears. 
She  asks  that  docents  speak  more  slowly,    photo:  Janice  Majewski 


Since  most  museums  don't  have 
interpreters  on  their  staffs,  when  Deb 
arrives  at  your  museum,  she  most  likely 
will  have  called  ahead  to  arrange  for  a 
sign  language  interpreter  to  accompany 
her  on  the  tour.  However,  Deb  said  that 
if  a  deaf  person  inquires  when  already  at 
the  museum  about  joining  a  tour,  the 
question  from  you  should  be,  "Would 
you  like  to  join  my  tour  now,  or  would 
you  prefer  to  return  for  tour  when  we  can 
provide  an  interpreter?"  This  question 
gives  the  deaf  individual  the  option  to 
take  that  day's  tour  with  direct  docent 
{ Continued  on  next  page.) 
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assistance  or  to  come  back  when  an 
interpreter  can  assist  both  the  visitor  and 
the  decent. 

If  the  choice  is  to  stay  for  the  day's 
tour,  much  of  the  assistance  you'll 
provide  will  follow  Jane's 
recommendations.  However,  if  you  lead 
the  later  tour  with  the  interpreter,  you'll 
also  need  to  remember  a  few  of  Deb's 
tips. 

The  most  important  request  that  Deb 
makes  is  to  treat  her  as  a  capable, 
intelligent  adult.  Don't  make  decisions 
for  her  and,  please,  don't  pity  her.  She 
emphatically  asks  also  that  you  speak  to 
her,  not  the  interpreter.  The  interpreter 
serves  as  a  microphone  for  you  and  her  - 
-  talk  through  the  interpreter  to  Deb  with 
the  phrase  being  "what  do  you  think" 
rather  than  to  the  interpreter  with  the 
phrase  shifting  to  "what  does  she  think." 
And,  while  you  will  hear  the  interpreter's 
voice  answering  the  questions,  remember 
that  the  words  are  Deb's  and  the  answer 
must  be  to  her  not  to  the  interpreter. 

Deb  completely  agrees  with  Jane 
about  walking  and  talking  and  turning 
your  back  to  the  audience  (or  turning 
theirs  to  you)  —  they  don't  work  for 
people  who  are  deaf  with  interpreter 
service  either.  In  addition.  Deb  asks  that 
you  give  time  for  the  interpreter  to 
position  herself  before  you  start  speaking. 
If  you  are  talking  about  a  small  object  or 
case,  you  can  stand  on  one  side  of  the 
object  while  the  interpreter  stands  on  the 
other  side.  If  it  is  a  large  object  that  you 
are  presenting,  let  the  interpreter  stand 
near  the  object  and  then  you  stand  next  to 
the  interpreter.  That  way  the  deaf 
individual  can  see  you,  the  interpreter, 
and  the  object  in  sweep  of  the  eyes.  But 
no  one  can  see  all  of  it  at  once,  so  allow  a 
litde  time  after  you've  finished  talking 
for  people  to  look  at  the  object.  And  do 
stay  near  the  object  —  it  is  difficult  for 


"For  people 
who  are 
hard  of  hearing, 
Jane  recommends, 
first  and  foremost, 
that  you 
slow  down  your 
speech  slightly 
and  (PLEASE) 
don  y  shout. " 


visitors  to  ferret  out  the  details  pointed 
out  three  minutes  ago  that  are  "over 
there"  but  nowhere  specific. 

Good  lighting  (to  facilitate  reading 
the  interpreter's  signs  as  well  as  to  aid 
speechreading)  is  often  hard  to  come  by 
in  museums,  but  it  is  an  invaluable 
commodity  for  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing 
people.  Crowds  and  visual  distractions, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  often  hard  to 
eliminate  in  museums,  but  present  more 
than  a  passing  annoyance  for  people  with 
hearing  losses  —  they  draw  essential 
attention  away  from  the  speaker.  Deb's 
recommendation  to  you  is  to  avoid 
talking  in  the  middle  of  a  space  where 
crowd  movement  is  heaviest;  instead,  try 
to  find  lighter,  quieter  spots  against  walls 
or  near  cases  where  people  can  better 
concentrate  on  your  presentation. 

Both  Jane  and  Deb  told  me  that 
written  support  materials  are  extremely 
helpful  for  understanding  tours.  Whether 
the  materials  are  verbatim  scripts,  outline 
notes,  or  even  key  words  with  brief 
explanations  of  their  importance  in  the 
tour,  printed  information  will  clarify 
proper  nouns,  scientific  and  foreign 
names,  and  technical  terms  that  are 
difficult  to  speechread  or  catch  in  rapid 
fingerspelling.  You  can  also  point  out 


appropriate  labels  to  reinforce 
information  at  particular  cases  or  works 
of  art. 

Now  I  know  what  you  are  thinking  - 
these  suggestions  would  help  all  of  our 
visitors.  Who  wouldn't  benefit  from 
more  eye  contact,  less  rapid-fire  speech, 
more  time  to  look  at  objects,  and  more 
support  materials  to  understand  complex 
concepts?  Well?  Maybe  these 
recommendations  should  be  followed  for 
all  of  your  tours.  Perhaps  by  assuming 
that  everyone  might  need  some  assistance 
hearing  you  (whether  they  gather  your 
information  aurally  or  visually),  you  can 
help  them  all  to  better  listen  to  you  and 
understand  what  you  have  to  share. 

And,  if  you  aren't  sure  how  best  to 
accommodate  people's  needs  to  listen, 
ask  the  experts.  If  you  don't  know  Jane 
and  Deb,  ask  those  with  the  most 
pertinent  expertise:  the- people  on  you 
tour  who  wear  hearing  aids  or  who  use 
sign  language  or  who  stand  closest  to  you 
and  carefully  study  your  face.  They'll 
tell  you  how  to  best  accommodate  them 
on  your  specific  tour.  And,  they'll  show 
you  how  to  assist  the  rest  of  your 
audience  while  you  are  at  it. 


Janice  Majewsl<i  is  Accessibility 
Coordinator  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Located  in  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Provost  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities, 
Ms.  Majewsici  is  responsible  for  coordinating 
the  efforts  of  all  of  the  museums,  the  National 
Zoo,  and  Smitljsonian's  research  facilities  to 
become  more  accessible  to  staff  and  visitors 
with  disabilities.  In  addition  to  her  18  years 
at  the  Smithsonian,  Ms.  Majewstd  has  been  a 
teacher  of  children  with  hearing  impairments. 
Her  article,  "Blind  People  Can  See  Your 
Collection, "  appeared  in  the  very  first  issue 
of  The.  Docent  Educator. 
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Picking  Up  tlie  Slack 

According  to  a  survey  conducted  by 
the  Business  Committee  for  the 
Arts,  business  support  for  arts 
organizations  in  the  United  States 
reached  an  estimated  $875  milhon  in 
1994.  That  figure  represents  a  significant 
jump  from  the  $518  million  figure  of  the 
previous  survey,  which  reflected  business 
support  for  the  year  1991 .  The  survey 
also  described  a  strong  shift  toward 
spending  in  the  area  of  arts  education  and 
performing-arts  centers  at  what  the  article 
termed  "the  expense  of  museums  and 
conventional  theaters."  {The  New  York 
Times,  October  12,  1995,  p.  B-1.) 


Got  Our  Number? 

For  librarians  and  those  of  you  who 
are  concerned  with  such  things. 
The  Docent  Educator  has  an  ISSN 
assigned  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 
It  is  ISSN  1084-0443. 


We're  Moving! 

After  September  1,  1996,  our 
address  for  all  correspondence, 
subscriptions,  and  renewals  will  be 
a  new  one.  Please  contact  us  at: 
The  Docent  Educator 
P.O.  Box  2080 
Kamuela,  HI  96743-2080 


Virtual  Museum  Visits 

In  an  article  entitled  "Armchair 
Museum-Goer,"  The  Washington  Post 
(Sunday,  October  29,  1995)  examines  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art's  new  Micro 
Gallery,  a  virtual  collection  of  1,700 
works  from  the  N.G.A.  where  "you  can 
cruise  Monet's  brushwork  at  a  range 
close  enough  to  set  off  a  museum  alarm." 
Built  at  a  cost  of  $1.5  milhon  (a  gift  from 
the  American  Express  Company)  plus 
$250,000  in  renovation  funds 
appropriated  by  Congress,  "instant 
gratification  is  everything  at  the  Micro 
Gallery,  where  you'll  never  have  to  wait 
to  ask  a  question,  settle  for  a  stupid 
answer  or  crane  your  neck  to  see  past 
a  gaggle  of  visitors  draped  in 
Acoustiguides." 

"But,"  the  article  continues, 
"questions  dangle  over  this  costly 
enterprise:  Will  any  of  it  —  the 
expensive  hardware,  software  and 
amusingly  retrograde  decor  —  actually 
contribute  to  a  museum  visitor's 
enjoyment  of  art?  More  important,  will  it 
change  the  way  we  look  at  art?  Or  is  this 
—  like  cafes  and  mall-size  gift  shops  — 
just  one  more  gimmick  to  keep  crowds 
pouring  in,  whether  they  see  any  art  or 
not?" 

"Some  maintain  that  all  of  these 
devices  —  from  the  Micro  Gallery's 
virtual  museum  to  home  CD-ROMs  — 
provide  nothing  but  an  ersatz  art 
experience,  and  one  that  endangers  the 
true  experience  of  looking  at  art.  Kent 
Lydecker,  associate  director  for  education 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in 
New  York,  disagrees,  challenging  what 
he  calls  this  "naive  adherence  to  the 
notion  that  the  gallery  visit  is  sacred." 

"We've  had  art  books  for  years, 
and  they've  only  stimulated  interest  in 
looking  at  original  objects,"  Lydecker 
says.  "All  this  computer  activity,"  he 
points  out,  "is  just  another  aspect  of 
educational  publishing." 


In  Good  Taste 

A visit  to  a  museum  is  a  great  way  to  nourish  the  soul.  But  after  several  hours  in 
the  galleries,  your  body  needs  nourishment,  too  ..."  begins  an  article  appearing 
in  the  October,  1995,  issue  of  Bon  Appetit  magazine.  The  article  continues  by 
suggesting  some  "top  spots  in  some  top  museums  in  both  the  United  States  and  Europe." 
They  include: 

Atlanta.  Swan  Coach  House  Restaurant  at  the  Atlanta  History  Center.  "The  specialty 
is  the  chicken  salad  in  puff  pastry  shells  paired  with  slices  of  creamy  frozen  fruit  salad 
...  and  don't  miss  the  French  Silk  Swan  dessert,  made  of  meringue,  chocolate  mousse, 
whipped  cream  and  pastry." 

Boston.  The  Gardner  Cafe  in  the  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  Museum, 
"...an  intimate  spot  serving  artful  food  like  forest  mushrooms  with  polenta;  grilled 
chicken  marinated  in  mustard,  rosemary,  garlic,  and  ginger;  and  an  omelet  filled  with 
Boursin  cheese." 

London.  The  Bhie  Print  Cafe  in  the  Design  Museum.  "Among  the  international  dishes 
are  hot  spiced  mussels  with  coconut  and  coriander,  and  roast  pheasant  with  lentils, 
pancetta,  and  braised  garlic." 

Los  Angeles.  Patinette  at  the  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art.  "this  neat  spot  attracts  a 
mixed  crowd  for  peppered  roast  beef  sandwiches  with  potatoes  and  caramelized  onions, 
crispy  com  salad  with  cilantro  and  rock  shrimp,  and  more." 

New  York.  Sette  Moma  in  (where  else)  the  Museum  of  Modem  Art.  ". . .  you  might 
even  spot  an  eamest  curator  or  two  romancing  potential  big  donors  over  veal  ravioli 
with  wild  mushroom  sauce  or  pistachio  creme  brfllee." 

Paris.  Le  Restaurant  in  the  Musee  d'Orsay.  "Intriguing  food  like  an  avocado-and- 
mango  salad,  duck  breast  with  five-pepper  sauce  and  crisp  potato  pancake  is  prepared 
here  ...  ." 
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Don't  Believe  The  Artist! 

O  ister  Wendy  Beckett,  the  nun  who 
O  made  the  highly  successful  art 
appreciation  series  for  the  BBC,  said, 
"If  an  artist  tells  us  what  he  painted,  don't 
believe  him;  look  at  the  work  for  yourself 
and  decide." 

It  works  for  me  ... 

Sharing  successful  techniques  and  ideas. 

"W"  n  a  previous  issue  of  The  Docent          camp.  The  captain  was  perfect,  issuing 
I  Educator,  a  docent  invited  readers        commands  in  a  loud,  clear  voice.  He  also 
I  to  contribute  humorous  interpretive       reaUzed  that  rank  had  its  privileges; 
JL.  experiences.  I  would  like  to  share        halfway  through  the  program,  I  turned 
an  incident  that  happened  at  Colonial            from  instructing  the  gun  crew  to  remind 
National  Historical  Park,  where  I  am  an         the  captain  to  give  the  next  command, 
interpretive  park  ranger  at  Yorktown            only  to  see  the  captain  with  his  back  to 
Battlefield.                                          us,  partially  shielded  from  view  by  his 

Among  the  programs  at  our  park  is         aide  de  camp,  facing  a  tree  with  his  pants 
the  non-firing  artillery  demonstration,  in        pulled  down, 
which  we  select  a  gun  crew  from  our 
visitors  and  teach  them  the  steps 

necessary  to  load  and  fire  a  cannon.  A 

During  one  of  the  demonstrations,  I   ^  

chose  a  3 -year-old  boy  for  the  role  of                         Lee  Pelham  Cotton 
captain,  with  his  father  as  the  aide  de                           Locust  Hill,  VA 

An  I.M.S. 

Grant  for  the  Waikiki 
Aquarium 

fT^he  Waikiki  Aquarium,  in  Honolulu, 
X  Hawaii,  has  been  awarded  a  grant 
from  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services 
supporting  the  costs  of  operating  the 
Aquarium's  Blue  Water  Marine 
Laboratory,  which  provides  hands-on  at- 
sea  oceanography  lessons  for  more  than 
3,000  school  children  each  year. 
Congratulations ! 

Reaching  Visitors  with 
Disabilities 

''  1  ""he  Taft  Museum,  in  Cincinnati,  OH, 
X.  has  developed  and  published  a  set  of 
outreach  tours  and  a  workbook  for 
visitors  with  disabilities. 

"  With  the  advent  of  the  Americans 
with  Disabilities  Act,  the  museum 
initiated  a  plan  to  educate  staff  and 
docents  in  creating  tours  that  would 
appeal  to  persons  with  visual,  audio,  and 
developmental  disabilities,  emphasizing 
the  introduction  of  the  visual  arts  into 
their  lives.  The  outgrowth  of  these  tours 
was  a  workbook.  Please  Touch.  The 
workbook  is  a  comprehensive  guide  to 
touring  visitors  with  disabilities,  and  was 
so  successful  with  the  Taft  volunteers 
that  we  believe  it  would  also  be  useful  to 
other  museums  and  historic  sites." 

Handbooks  can  be  ordered  by 
contacting  Jaye  Yorio,  in  the  Taft 
Museum  Education  Department,  at 
(513)  241-0343,  or  writing  to: 

The  Taft  Museum 

316  Pike  Street 

Lmcmnati,  UH  4jzUz-4zyj. 
Cost  for  the  handbook  is  $5.00,  plus 

The  Docent  Educator 

Group  Subscription  Offer 

A  discount  of  20%  off  the  individual  subscription  price 
is  available  to  any  institution  or  group  of  individuals 

purchasing  ten  or  more  subscriptions  per  year. 
To  qualify,  all  copies  for  the  group  must  be  mailed  to 
one,  single  location  within  the  United  States. 

Should  just  one  copy  of  The  Docent  Educator  be  inadequate 

for  your  institution's  entire  volunteer  and  staff  corps, 
get  a  group  of  interested  readers  together  and  take  advantage  of 
our  reduced  rates. 

For  further  information,  please  write  to  us, 
or  call  us  at 
(206)  323-4966, 
between  9  to  5  Pacific  time. 
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Teaching  Tough  Groups 

by  Christine  Cave 


As  docents,  we've  all  had 
them.  Sometimes  we  get 
advance  warning.  Most  of 
the  time  we  don't.  But  we 
have  all  known  those  occasions  when  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  middle  of  a  tour,  and 
we  realize  that  things  are  out  of  control. 

How  it  happens  will  vary.  It  may  be 
a  situation  where  nothing  we  do  seems  to 
engage  the  group.  Or,  perhaps  everyone 
is  so  excited  and  energetic  that  it  feels 
like  they  are  bouncing  off  the  walls. 
Sometimes,  one  person  demands  all  the 
attention,  leaving  others  silent.  At  other 
times,  the  group's  agenda  and  yours  are 
simply  miles  apart. 

As  part  of  our  training,  we  docents 
are  taught  how  to  give  information  and 
let  visitors  make  discoveries.  Such 
training  on  content  and  the  learning 
process  is  essential.  Also  important, 
however,  is  understanding  the  dynamics 
of  a  group,  and  knowing  how  to  regain 
control  of,  and  to  communicate  with,  a 
group  that  seems  out  of  control. 

I'd  like  to  share  some  of  the 
approaches  I've  tried  with  my  "groups 
from  hell."  Perhaps  they  may  help  you 
with  yours.  I  begin  by  looking  at  the 
overall  characteristics  of  the  group  to  see 
where  the  difficulty  lies.  First  I  consider 
the  group's  energy  level  —  is  it  too  low; 
is  it  too  high?  Secondly,  I  check  out  the 
focus  of  that  energy.  Are  people  focusing 
on  the  tour  or  elsewhere?  Thirdly,  I  look 
at  how  the  energy  is  dispersed  within  the 
group.  Are  my  interactions  connecting 
with  the  group  as  a  whole,  only  with  a 
few  people,  only  with  one  person,  or  with 
no  one  at  all? 

For  those  groups  where  energy  is 
low  and  there  is  little  or  no  interaction, 
I  do  what  I  can  to  increase  my  own 
energy  output.  I  let  my  enthusiasm  show. 
Often,  humor  helps  —  since  humor  is  a 
means  of  engaging  people  in  a  fairly  non- 
threatening  way.  In  addition,  I  try  to  be 


extra  observant.  I  may  have  a  group  that 
is  just  not  with  me,  or  I  could  have  a 
group  of  people  who  are  with  me,  but 
don't  wish  to  be  verbal  about  it.  To 
engage  either  type  of  audience  I  will  ask 
questions  that  are  very  open-ended  in 
content  —  questions  where  every  answer 
is  correct.  These  would  include  questions 
about  people's  opinions  or  experience, 
like  "which  would  you  choose  as 
something  to  hang  in  your  home,"  or 
"consider  how  you  would  have  painted 
this  scene  if  you  were  the  artist."  I 
verbally  affirm  every  answer  with  a 
positive  response  and  will  ask  for 
additional  responses  from  others, 
affirming  them  as  well. 

If  energy  is  "off  the  walls,"  I  may 
need  to  do  the  opposite.  The  group  may 
need  focus  or  containment.  In  this  case, 
I  would  pull  down  my  own  energy  level, 
begin  talking  very  quiedy,  enticing  the 
visitors  to  come  in  close  to  me  in  order  to 
hear  what  I  have  to  say.  With  younger 
children  I  may  speak  about  a  secret  I've 
learned  about  one  of  the  objects  or 
something  else  that  would  grab  their 
attention.  If  necessary,  there  is  always 
the  option  with  young  kids  of  sitting  them 
down  so  that  they  simply  aren't  on  the 
move.  With  older  audiences  I  might  aim 
for  an  enclosed  space,  such  as  a  room 
with  a  door  or  an  end  gallery,  where  the 
group  is  physically  corralled. 

With  a  high  energy  group,  many 
participants  may  be  talking  at  once.  With 
one  group  I  toured  everyone  was  asking 
questions  at  once.  I  did  what  I  could  to 
acknowledge  that  by  saying,  "I'm  hearing 
lots  of  good  questions,  but  can  only 
answer  them  one  at  a  time."  Then  I 
proceeded  to  take  charge  by  pointing  and 
selecting  one  person  to  speak  at  a  time. 

With  school  groups  the  difference 
between  high  energy  and  pandemonium 
is  often  determined  by  the  teachers' 
involvement.  I  have  learned  that  with  a 


group  of  1 3  or  more  students,  I  cannot 
simultaneously  tour  and  control  without 
additional  adult  help.  When  it  is  needed, 
I  will  ask  the  teacher  for  his  or  her 
assistance  and  identify  exactly  what  type 
of  assistance  I  require. 

Now  we  come  to  that  one  person 
who  dominates  the  group.  This  situation 
shows  itself  in  many  ways.  It  may  be  the 
person  who  always  answers  the  questions 
you  pose  first.  With  children,  it  may  be 
the  child  who  is  literally  four  inches  away 
from  you  —  who  is  very  present 
physically  as  well  as  verbally.  With 
adults,  it  may  be  a  person  who  is 
continually  challenging  your  information 
or  presentation  and  clearly  needs  to  be 
both  the  center  of  attention  and  right  all 
the  time.  Or,  it  may  be  the  one  who 
always  connects  what  you  say  with  their 
own  personal  experiences.  "My,  this 
looks  just  like  a  chair  we  had  at  home 
when  I  was  a  girl." 

To  be  certain  that  everyone  has  an 
opportunity  to  contribute  or  participate  I 
need  to  consciously  involve  them.  With 
the  child  who  is  first  (and  often  the 
loudest)  in  answering,  I  need  to  pose 
questions  that  have  multiple  answers  and 
then  request  additional  input  from  others. 
Again,  questions  about  opinions,  personal 
experience,  or  that  allow  for  alternate 
ideas  are  well  suited  for  this  task.  For 
instance,  "If  you  created  a  symbol  to  put 
on  your  sweatshirt  that  told  people  who 
you  were,  what  would  that  be?"  Then, 
after  the  dominator  answers,  I  would  turn 
to  the  others  for  their  responses.  In 
extreme  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to 
withhold  a  response  to  the  dominator' s 
answer  and  to  call  on  another  child  by 
name  for  their  answer,  returning  to  the 
dominator  later  for  his  or  her 
contribution. 

I  find  the  "person  who  has  to  be 
right"  the  most  challenging.  I  once  had  a 
docent-friend  come  to  me  after  a  tour 
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feeling  that  she  had  nothing  to  offer  and 
that  she  shouldn't  be  touring.  I  knew  her 
work,  and  she  was  excellent.  She  had 
just  finished  a  tour  with  a  person  who 
challenged  all  her  information,  asked 
questions  in  an  accusatory  manner,  and 
didn't  even  let  her  answer  before  firing 
another  challenge  at  her.  The  experience 
can  be  demoralizing. 

For  me,  trying  to  remember  that  this 
behavior  represents  one  person's  agenda 
—  to  gain  the  center  of  attention  and  to 
make  me  feel  inferior  —  and  knowing 
that  it  is  not  a  valid  critique  of  my 
competence  or  presentation,  helps  a  bit. 
Regaining  group  equilibrium,  however, 
can  be  more  difficult  since  everyone  else 
in  the  group  can  be  feeling  intimidated 
and  angry. 

The  tool  of  eye  contact  is  a  very 
useful  one.  Establish  eye  contact  with 
everyone  in  the  group,  while  consciously 
avoiding  contact  with  the  person  who  is 
attempting  to  dominate.  Without  your 
attention,  it  is  possible  that  she  will  calm 
down.  Again,  consciously  inviting  others 
to  give  their  thoughts  or  opinions  is 
helpful.  If  all  else  fails,  however,  you 
might  be  forced  to  tell  the  dominator,  "I 
realize  you  have  many  concerns  about 
what  we  are  discussing,  so  I  invite  you  to 
speak  with  me  about  them  after  the  tour 
has  concluded  and,  until  then,  allow  us  to 
finish  uninterrupted." 

To  shift  power  away  from  an 
individual  to  the  group,  try  involving  the 
entire  group  in  some  decision,  thereby 
redistributing  the  energy.  Decisions  like 
whether  people  would  like  a  chance  to  sit 
while  seeing  the  next  object,  or  whether 
they  would  rather  see  a  painting  or  a 
sculpture,  are  examples.  Of  course,  this 
(as  with  most  aspects  of  good  teaching) 
requires  flexibility  on  the  part  of  the 
docent.  To  give  the  group  choices 
redistributes  the  power  within  the  group, 
but  also  away  from  the  docent.  The 


docent  needs  to  set  up  the  question  so  that 
the  outcome  of  the  choice  will  still  work 
for  the  lesson. 

When  determining  the  focus  of 
attention  of  a  group  I  try  to  make  some 
allowances.  Sometimes,  members  of  a 
group  will  wander  away  from  the  tour.  I 
feel  it  is  important  to  appraise  the 
"quality"  of  their  wandering.  I  try  to 
watch  and  eavesdrop  on  the  wanderers. 
If  they  are  talking  about  things  other  than 
the  topic-at-hand,  or  if  they  simply  seem 
distracted,  I  will  try  to  pull  them  back 
into  the  group  subtly  (through  my  tone 
inflection)  or  direcdy  (by  calling  them 
back  to  join  the  group).  I  might  even  take 
the  group  over  to  where  they  are  and 
"surround"  them  and  continue  the  tour 
from  there.  If,  however,  they  are  really 
looking  at  the  collection,  and  the 
conversation  is  about  what  they  are 
seeing,  I  will  simply  let  them  go.  My 
hope  as  a  docent  is  that  they  become 
involved  with  the  objects,  and  even  if  it 
isn't  through  my  words  and  tour,  if  that 
involvement  is  happening  I  feel  good. 

There  are  groups  that  have  their  own 
agendas.  I  recently  heard  about  one 
group  of  adolescents  who  visited  our 
museum  from  a  halfway  house.  Their 
attention  was  definitely  not  focused  on 
looking  at  art.  As  they  wandered  through 
the  galleries,  their  comments  continued  to 


focus  on  one  topic  —  death.  The  docent 
conducting  the  tour  did  what  needed  to  be 
done.  "You  seem  interested  in  death. 
Let  me  show  you  how  death  is  depicted 
in  some  of  the  art  we  have  here."  Being 
both  aware  and  flexible,  this  docent 
picked  up  on  their  theme  and  used  it  to 
gain  their  involvement. 

Alas,  there  are  times  when  we  try  all 
our  tricks  but  to  no  avail.  We've  changed 
our  energy  level  and  tone,  we've  asked 
inclusive  questions,  we've  made  (and 
avoided)  eye  contact  as  required,  and 
have  even  tried  to  shift  physically  and 
mentally  to  a  new  vantage  point.  Nothing 
has  worked.  When  that  happens,  I  figure 
its  time  to  sigh,  get  a  cup  of  tea,  and  seek 
out  a  fellow  docent  to  commiserate  with 
as  I  tell  the  story  of  my  most  recent  group 
from  hell. 

A 

Christine  Cave,  M.S.W..  is  a  docent 
at  the  Seattle  Art  Museum  in  Seattle, 
Washington.  A  professional  speaker,  Ms. 
Cave  presents  workshops  on  learning  styles 
and  group  dynamics  in  her  private  practice 
and  in  workshops  for  her  fellow  docents.  Her 
article,  "Those  Annoying  Audiences, "  which 
describes  the  Myers-Briggs  Learning  Styles 
Indicator,  appeared  in  the  Summer  1995  issue 
of  The  Docent  Educator. 
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A  Funny  Thing  Happened  on  the  Way  to  the  Museum  ... 

Using  Humor  to  Communicate 


There's  an  old  adage  in 
education  that  you  shouldn't 
smile  until  Christmas.  I've 
never  been  able  to  make  it 
work.  I  couldn't  stand  to  go  that  long 
without  a  laugh! 

Every  now  and  then,  however,  my 
class  and  1  visit  a  museum  where  this  rule 
is  alive  and  well.  We're  greeted  at  the 
door  by  dour-faced  volunteers  who 
quickly  make  it  clear  that  we're  not  to 
talk,  run,  wander,  or  have  any  fun.  After 
all,  museums  are  serious  places  —  their 
collections  are  priceless  ...  or  historic  ... 
or  endangered  ...  or,  well,  you  get  the 
idea.  Oh,  I'm  aware  that  you  have  to  let 
the  kids  know  you  mean  business,  but 
I've  always  believed  you  could  catch 
more  flies  with  honey  than  with  vinegar. 
That's  why  I  think  humor  should  be 
tucked  into  every  docent's  bag-of-tricks 
along  with  the  touch  items  and  the  well- 
structured  questions. 

Tell  Stories,  Not  Jokes 

On  his  deathbed,  Fred  Allen  (or  was 
it  W.C.  Fields?)  is  supposed  to  have  said, 
"Dying  is  easy,  comedy  is  hard."  It  will 
help  a  docent  trying  to  put  humor  into  a 
tour  to  remember  that  humor  and  comedy 
aren't  the  same  thing.  If  you  tell  jokes, 
the  students  will  want  to,  too.  Another 
danger  in  telling  jokes  is  the  fact  that  few 
people  can  tell  them  well,  and  there's 
nothing  deader  than  the  dead  air  that 
foUows  a  punch  line  with  no  punch. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  docent  tour 
presents  many  opportunities  for 
humorous  stories.  In  a  history  museum 
or  historic  house,  funny  stories  exist 
about  even  the  most  serious  of  subjects. 
Curators  and  other  visitors  do  funny 
things  that  a  docent  can  share  with  her 
audience  to  help  put  them  at  ease. 

A  group  of  teenage  boys  was  looking 
with  me  at  a  horse-drawn  hearse.  We 
had  talked  about  the  changing  burial 
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customs  of  our  community,  and  I  was 
fascinated  by  the  boys'  interest.  Finally, 
one  remarked  that  he  would  really  have 
liked  to  he  the  driver  of  such  a  vehicle. 

"That's  interesting, "  I  responded. 
"You  don 't  think  you  would  feel  a  little 
uncomfortable  driving  a  corpse  aroimd?" 

"No,  "  he  answered,  "I'd just  turn  up 
the  volume  on  my  boom  box. " 

Stories  about  historic  people  and 
places  don't  have  to  be  "knee-slappers;" 
they  just  need  to  put  some  humanity  into 
the  flesh  and  blood  people  who  make  up 
our  history.  However,  they  should  be 
told  with  respect.  Humorous  stories 
should  also  be  relevant.  I  once  had  the 
misfortune  to  encounter  an  art  museum 
docent  who  become  so  involved  in  telling 
"hilarious"  stories  about  Van  Gogh's 
insanity  that  she  totally  forgot  to  mention 
his  brilliance. 

Laugh  with  them,  not  at  them 

The  best  way  to  put  humor  into  a 
tour  is  to  relax.  Be  willing  to  laugh  at 
yourself  and  to  let  students  laugh  with 
you.  It  might  help  an  audience  who's 
having  trouble  "connecting"  with  a 
particular  piece  of  abstract  art  to  know 
that  it  was  once  hung  upside  down.  A 
group  awed  by  the  austere  trappings  of 
the  historic  home  you're  touring  might  be 
comforted  by  the  thought  that  you  got 
lost  the  first  time  you  led  a  tour. 

One  of  the  docents  in  a  history 
museum  was  trying  out  some  role  playing 
and  visualization  techniques.  After 
looking  at  the  clothing  exhibit,  she  asked 
a  group  of  third  graders  to  imagine  that 
they  were  riding  around  our  small  town 
at  the  turn-of-the-century  on  top  of  the 
elaborate  hat  in  the  exhibit. 

"What  do  you  think  you  'd  see  if  you 
were  the  bird  on  this  lady's  hat?"  she 
asked. 

"Well,  "  one  of  the  youngsters 
replied  in  all  seriousness,  "I  don 't  think 


I'd  see  much,  'cause  that  bird  is  dead!" 

Letting  an  audience  laugh  at  you, 
however,  doesn't  give  you  license  to 
laugh  at  them.  A  glaring  error  {Horrors, 
the  elderly  man  with  the  gray  hat  just 
mispronounced  Magritte 's  name!)  may 
be  cause  for  a  kind,  but  not 
condescending,  smile,  and  a  correction 
within  the  context  of  the  tour,  but  never 
for  laughter.  Control  your  impulse  to 
share  a  knowing  wink  with  a  classroom 
teacher  when  one  of  her  charges  tells  you 
that  kangaroos  live  in  cereal  boxes. 
Children  may  miss  a  lot  of  what  you  say 
during  a  tour,  but  they  never  miss  it  if 
you  make  fun  of  them! 

Be  sensitive  to  political  correctness. 
"PC"  may  be  getting  a  bad  name,  but  a 
joke  at  someone  else's  expense  isn't 
funny.  If  you  do  accidentally  hurt 
someone's  feehngs,  apologize.  While  it's 
true  that  some  children  like  to  be  teased, 
most  don't.  It's  a  dangerous  practice 
with  groups  you  don't  know  well. 
Sarcasm,  too,  can  be  lethal.  While  it's 
often  funny  and  usually  okay  with  adults, 
sarcasm  should  never  be  used  with 
children.  It  more  often  embarrasses  than 
entertains. 

Pick  appropriate  humor 

The  development  of  concepts  of 
humor,  like  other  methods  of 
communication,  changes  as  children 
grow.  Since  much  humor,  for  example,  is 
verbal,  children  must  have  appropriate 
vocabularies  to  understand  jokes,  puns, 
irony,  and  even  some  humorous  stories. 
If  a  funny  story  is  based  on  incongruity, 
children  must  have  reached  a  specific 
level  of  development  to  understand 
differences  in  everything  from  size  to 
social  roles  to  get  the  joke. 

The  pre-schooler  is  entertained  by 
both  pleasure  (a  direct  physical  response 
to  something  such  as  being  tickled)  or 
curiosity.  Pre-schoolers  find  anything 


funny  that  is  strange  or  unusual  to  them  - 
-  the  baboon's  behind  or  the  large  nose 
on  a  Rembrandt  model.  Noises  or 
grimaces  made  by  both  the  child  and 
others,  slapstick  situations,  the  funny 
antics  of  animals,  and  surprise  and 
suspense  are  elements  of  great  fun  for 
children  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
development  of  humor.  "Be  a  clown" 
could  be  the  theme  song  for  teachers  of 
this  age  group. 

Concrete,  literal  humor  continues 
with  most  children  through  age  1 1  or  so. 
Humor  is  "corny,"  and  misbehavior  and 
minor  accidents  are  cause  for  much 
hilarity.  Stories  about  people  who  defy 
authority  or  dignified  people  who  lose 
their  dignity  are  great  hits  with  this  age 
group.  It  is  this  age,  perhaps,  that  Phyllis 
Diller  was  speaking  of  when  she  defined 
humor  as  "tragedy  revisited."  Children  at 
this  age  will  laugh  at  anything  when 
others  do  so,  whether  it  is  funny  or  not. 
Giggles,  like  measles,  are  highly 
contagious. 

By  age  12,  humor  begins  to  change. 
Pre-teens  and  early  adolescents,  because 
of  their  greater  understanding  of 
language,  enjoy  word-based  humor, 
especially  if  it  is  based  on  forbidden 
subjects  such  as  sex.  Practical  jokes  are 
very  popular,  as  is  teasing  and  some 
banter  with  adults.  The  beginning  of  an 
appreciation  of  sarcasm  also  marks  this 
stage  of  development,  but  it  is  usually  not 
well  developed  enough  to  use  as  a  source 


of  fun.  Humor,  at  this  age  especially,  can 
easily  get  out  of  hand  if  you  don't  have 
good  tour  management  skills  and  a  good 
grasp  of  the  subject. 

By  age  15,  youngsters  are  beginning 
to  be  able  to  laugh  at  themselves  and  to 
see  something  funny  when  they  are 
teased.  They  begin  to  understand  irony, 
satire,  and  other  more  subtle  forms  of 
humor.  With  these  young  adults,  and 
with  adult  audiences,  docents  should  keep 
in  mind  that  nothing  is  funny  in  and  of 
itself.  Whether  or  not  we  perceive 
something  as  funny  depends  on  the 
meanings  we  associate  with  it.  Reactions 
to  humor  depend  upon  the  mood  and 
emotions  of  an  individual  at  the  time  of 
the  humorous  event.  Sometimes  your 
story  falls  flat,  not  because  it  isn't  funny, 
but  because  the  teenager  hearing  it  just 
broke  up  with  her  boyfriend,  or  the  adult 
hearing  it  had  a  tough  time  finding  a 
parking  place. 

Remember  -  Scrooge  is  lurking 

Unfortunately,  some  people  grow  up 
without  a  sense  of  humor.  They  will  not 
laugh  at  your  funny  stories;  they  will 
stare  blankly  at  your  clever  use  of  irony. 
Even  worse,  they  will  question  your  use 
of  humor  in  a  museum  tour.  (After  all, 
don't  you  remember  that  the  stuff  here  is 
priceless  ...  or  historic  ...  or 
endangered?)  Fortunately,  research 
comes  to  your  rescue  —  people  with  no 
sense  of  humor  usually  have  a  overly- 


developed  appreciation  of  authority.  In  a 
number  of  studies,  humor  and  laughter 
have  been  shown  to  help  students  develop 
divergent  thinking  skills,  retain  factual 
information  longer,  and  learn  to  take 
risks.  Also,  humor  is  an  important  way  to 
build  teacher-student  rapport,  to 
demonstrate  to  students  (especially 
adolescents)  that  teachers  are  real  people. 
When  teachers  told  self-deprecating 
stories,  they  usually  gained,  not  lost,  their 
students'  respect.  And,  knowing  teachers 
have  made  mistakes  and  lived  to  tell 
about  it,  helps  students  feel  more 
comfortable  about  their  own  mistakes. 

Have  fun 

The  best  experiences  of  humor  are 
spontaneous.  Humorous  stories  can  be 
learned  prior  to  a  tour,  comic  art  or  funny 
animal  behaviors  can  be  planned  as  part 
of  a  tour,  but,  the  very  definition  of 
humor  means  that  much  of  it  must 
happen  without  planning.  Just  be  relaxed 
and  enjoy  funny  situations  when  they  do 
occur.  Share  with  other  docents  the 
humorous  experiences  you  encounter 
during  your  tours.  The  best  way  for  you 
and  your  audience  to  enjoy  your  job  is  to 
"laugh  it  off." 

 ▲  

Jackie  Litdeton 
Associate  Editor 
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